Two Months on the Lam 

by William Bradford Huie 

After he murdered Dr. King, where did James Earl Ray go? Why? And to what purpose? 



Editor’s Note: When James Earl Ray was 
charged with the murder of Martin Luther 
King, author Huie entered into a lengthy 
G(xrx£spond^^c^ -u:itk thi^prisoner. Slowly 
gaining Ray's confidence, Huie began to con- 
struct- a detailed picture of the criminal’s 
life and particularly of the events just be- 
fore and after the murder. What follows is 
the author’s account of Ray’s movements 
between the crime and the arrest. Huie be- 
came convinced that, no matter what other 
theories still abound, there ^vas no conspir- 
acy involved in the case, that instead Ray 
killed King for status and attention within 
the society of criminals. “Ray had to kill a 
good man,’’ Huie says. “He couldn’t have 
made the top of the F.BJ. list by killing an 
evil man. He's in solita-^y now because an- 
other prisoner would kill m for the same 
reasons he killed King — fot citement and 

prestige." 

J ames Earl Ray drove ay from the 
Memphis rooming house at 422V2 
South Main Street, about 6:04 p.m., 
April 4. 1968, three minutes after the 
shot which killed Dr. Martin Luther King 
Jr. was fired. Sixty-five days later, June 8, 
1968, at 10:80 a.m., he was arrested at Lon- 
don Airport. Ray wTites : 

“Leaving Memphis I had to drive slow and 
be careful so as not to attract attention and 
get arrested for speeding. I drove south 
into Mississippi for awhile, then turned east 
across Mississippi and Alabama, through 
Birmingham to Atlanta. I had my radio on 
so I knew the police were looking for a white 
Mustang with an Alabama or an Arkansas 
license. But nobody stopped me. I got to my 
room in Atlanta about 6 a.m. on April 5. I 
parked the Mustang and left it and sure 
hated that I didn’t have time to sell it for at 
least $1000. Upon leaving my room, on the 
table I left a letter from the John Birch 
Society in California telling me how to get 
information about the English-speaking 
countries of Africa. I wanted the F.B.I, to 
investigate this letter while I got away. I 
also left a copy of the Los Angeles hippie 
paper, the Free Press, to steer the F.B.I, 
toward California while I went to Canada.” 
Many people, including Judge Battle, have 
wondered how Ray got out of Memphis with- 
out being stopped. Three police cars were 
within two blocks of where the Mustang was 
parked; and three policemen on foot were 
within a hundred yards of Dr. King. Why 
didn’t one of them either catch Ray or 
spread the alarm so that some other radio 
car could have caught him? 

The answer is not that the police didn’t 
want to catch the slayer of Dr. King. It is 
simply that Ray beat the police reaction 
time. No one anticipates a sniper murder. 
The first rush is toward the fallen victim, 



to assist him and obtain aid for him, and the 
natural assumption is that his assailant 
must have been within a few feet of him. 
Four minutes passed before there was a 
radio flash of Dr. King’s having been shot; 
then there was another fifteen minutes be- 
fore police on the scene decided that the shot 
came from the rooming house and that the 
suspect had escaped in a white Mustang 
along South Main Street. By that time Ray 
was outside the downtown district, ap- 
proaching the Mississippi line, which is 
about twelve miles from the murder scene. 
The Rebel Motel, where Ray had spent the 
night of April 3, is on one of the highway 
routes leading into Mississippi. 

Adding to the confusion was the fact that 
1968 license plates of both Alabama and 
Arkansas were red and w’hite, so persons 
who saw the Mustang drive away were not 
sure which state’s license it carried. And 
dowTitown Memphis is nearer to Arkansas 
than Mississippi ; it is only a dash across the 
Mississippi River bridge. So w'hen a crimi- 
nal must make a fast getaway from Mem- 
phis, police assume he will race for the 
bridge, and this gave Ray an extra minute 
or so to reach the Mississippi line. 

Why wasn’t Ray caught by the Missis- 
sippi or Alabama or Georgia highway pa- 
trols as he drove the white Mustang 
through the night? When the shot was fired, 
only twenty-five minutes of daylight re- 
mained. Except for these few- minutes, Ray 
was protected by darkness; and the high- 
ways were not blockaded. A white Mustang 




Memphis: Ray fired through this window. 



was not particularly conspicuous. By 1969, 
w^hite cars were no longer popular in the 
United States, but white w'as the most popu- 
lar color for the 196C-model Mustang. Ray 
took eleven hours to drive from Memphis to 
Atlanta, enough time to avoid main high- 
ways. And no one expected Dr. King’s mur- 
derer to be traveling toward Atlanta, which 
was Dr. King’s home. 

About 8:30 a.m., April 5, Ray picked up 
his laundry in Atlanta, at Piedmont Clean- 
ers. The laundry record showed that he 
brought the laundry to Piedmont Cleaners 
on Monday, April 1, a day on which Ray was 
to continue to insist he was traveling lei- 
surely from Birmingham toward Memphis. 
F.B.I. agents had that record by April 17. At 
the rooming house, Ray wrote a note to 
proprietor James Garner, and left it for 
him. telling him that he was leaving and 
giving up his room. 

To abandon the Mustang, Ray parked and 
locked it in the parking lot of Capitol 
Homes, a housing project almost in the 
shadow of the golden-domed Georgia State 
Capitol Building. One woman, a resident of 
Capitol Homes, saw him park it, and other 
residents soon noticed it, but five days 
passed before one of them had heard enough 
broadcast descriptions of the car to notify 
the police. Four things about the car were 
noteworthy. On the ^vindshield was a 1967 
Mexico visa sticker, labeled “Turista.” In 
the trunk was male clothing too small for 
Ray; it w^ould fit a man w-eighing 125 
pounds. The ashtrays were full of ashes, 
and Ray does not smoke. And the carpet 
was muddy, while Ray usually kept it clean. 

Ray must have hated to walk away from 
the Mustang. It wais by far the best car 
he had ever owned; it had given him status 
in Puerto Vallarta; and in seven months he 
had driven it 19,000 miles. Ray continues: 

“I took a bus from Atlanta to Cincinnati. 
It was due to leave Atlanta about 11:30 
a.m., but it left about 1 p.m. Nobody paid 
any attention to me on the bus or at the bus 
stops. I arrived in Cincinnati about 1:30 
a.m. on the 6th of j^^pril. I had about an 
hour and a half Iayo\ er, so I went to a tav- 
ern as I didn’t want to stay in the bus sta- 
tion. I think the taverns close there at 2 :30 
a.m. I arrived in Detroit about 8 a.m., still 
the 6th of April. I then caught a cab to a 
train station, where I was told I’d have to 
take a cab to Windsor, Canada. This train 
station was not in the main part of town, 
and from this station I walked across a little 
grassy park to a bai*b<5rshop and got a shave. 
I remember I had trouble as the barber said 
he didn’t shave customers anymore. 

“I took a cab to V^indsor and got there 
about 10 or 11 a.m. The train left for To- 
ronto about twenty minutes after I got 
there. I arrived in T'sronto about 5 p.m. on 
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you towels palm upward. At Sampson State Park they got around 
the towel problem by installing those forced-hot-air hand-driers, the 
ones that take four times as long to dry your hands and that leave 
you wiping them on your pants as you walk out the door. Each of 
these citadels of hygiene is surrounded by a number of individual 
tent or trailer sites, and it is easy to see, just from the mere 
architectural placement of things, that they are the dominant force 
in a modern campsite, the way the Green and its churches used to be 
the center of thing.'? in a New England town. At night, as a dozen 
campfires flicker and fail in their oversized grills, and as the 
Coleman lanterns go out one by one, the modern toilet stands 
majestically in the middle of it all, its lights burning through the 
night with such intensity that one cannot see the stars, its only 
sounds an occasional choking, gurgling noise from inside, followed 
by the muffled cry of a camper, momentarily blinded by the lights, 
as he stumbles over roots and tent ropes on the way back to his 
Hi-Lo Voyager or his PleasureMate Camper. The 

S toilet is a place of safety, of warm water and cold, of 

tile and porcelain Sanitized For Your Protection 
while Roughing It, and of forced-hot-air hand-driers. 

uch facilities are quickly becoming the rule, rather than the 
exception, in camping. The Family Camping Federation, of Martins- 
ville, Indiana, in its publication. Family Campground Standards, 
says sexually segregated toilets or privy seats are mandatory, along 
with washbasins and so forth; it is “desirable,” says the Federa- 
tion, that “campsites should be spaced no closer than fifty feet” 
apart, that “water outlets should be so located that there is one 
within three hundred feet of each campsite,” and that “no campsite 
should be at a distance greater than three hundred feet from the 
nearest comfort station.” Levittown, in other words. 

It doesn’t really matter if these standards are imposed, anyway, 
because an increasing number of campers are bringing so much 
of their own comfort with them. One of the most horrifying embodi- 
ments of such comfort is the motorized camper, or home-on-four- 
wheels (as opposed to the towed trailer), that is appearing more 
and more frequently at public and private campsites. If you drive 
down the lovely coast road, California 1, from San Francisco to 
Monterey or Carmel, you will see these machines spotted all along 
the beach, almost ('utnumbering the leading middleweight con- 
tender, which is an aluminum camper body, complete with picture 
windows, mounted on a pickup truck. An advertisement for one of 
the behemoths boasts of a one-piece fiber-glass body. 212-horse- 
power engine, four-burner range with eye-level oven, 20,000-B. T. U. 
forced-air heater, six-cubic-foot refrigerator, and “full fiber-glass 
bathroom with molded-in floor, dinette, and color-coordinated 
upholstery, draperies and carpeting.” For a little extra, the motor- 
ized camper-camper can get air conditioning and multiplex FM. 

The big item with these people, of course, is the toilet. I hate to 
present even more credentials to establish myself as a hopeless anal 
compulsive, but the evidence is glaringly plentiful that a lot of 
3>eople who think of themselves as campers are av’fully uptight 
when it comes to moving their bowels in the woods. Abercrombie & 
Fitch of New York is the sort of place where you go if you're 
planning a trip to Mount Everest, right? Ray Ross, the buyer in 
A&F’s camping department, assures a visitor that most of his 
customers are the backpacking type. But a surprisingly good seller 
recently has been the Porta Potti, a chemical toilet made of “mainte- 
nance-free white polyethylene,” which looks sort of like a bidet for 
midgets, and which will set you back $110. Mr. Ross says he, him- 
self. thought the Porta Potti would not be well accepted by Aber- 
crombie & Fitch’s clientele when it first came into the store. “But 
you know,” he said, “it moves.” 

Some little effort has been expended in an attempt to find out 
what sort of people go around calling themselves campers and buy- 
ing these polyethylene toilets and color-coordinated draperies and 
high-impact styrene decorator-colored toothbrush holders and wind- 
resistant clips for the tablecloths they use out in the woods. These 
things, after all, move. One source of such information is the North 
American Family Campers Association Inc, of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, a “nonprofit, mutual-service association which 
works to improve camping conditions, to inform members of devel- 
opments, to promote good camping manners and to foster fellowship 
among family camper.s.” 

The Association’s bylaws specifically forbid its favoring the 



luxury camper over the primitive, or vice versa. Section 2, Article 4 
clearly states: “Persons of good character and reputation will be 
accepted into membership regardless of race, color, creed, or type 
of camping equipment used.” Bryant R. “Red” Chajjlin, the assist- 
ant executive director of the Association and managing editor of 
its publication, The Campfire Chatter, adds: “We don’t care, offi- 
cially, what a man’s equipment is. There are much more important 
issues than 'My trailer is longer than yours’ — like where are we all 
going to camp if they use up all the land?” 

But it is obvious from the ads and copy in Mr. Chaplin’s publica- 
tion, which are almost exclusively devoted to the luxury camper, 
that the Association knows where the action is. The organization 
puts out a fact sheet on family camping that includes the following 
information: 

• There are more than forty million family campers, and the 
number is growing at the rate of fifteen percent a year. 

• The average family camping unit consists of parents and two 
children, who will spend $20 to $2,5 a day while camping, whose 
income is far above the national average, thirty-eight percent of 
■whom are in professional or managerial positions, and thirty-nine 
percent of whom are skilled blue-collar workers, ninety percent of 
whom own their own homes, and forty-five percent of whom have 
gone beyond high school. 

• Of those who o-rni travel trailers, the average h.as spent $2260 
for his unit. “There are more than two million recreational vehicles 
used for family camping,” says the Association, and “about half 
of these are travel trailers, thirty percent tent trailers (fold-down 
canvas), and twenty percent motorized camper vehicles.” 

Concludes the Association: “It can he seen . . . that the family 
camper is solid, middle-class America. He is a desi’-able neighbor 
and customer. He camps not because it is cheap but because it is a 
wholesome and rewarding life for his family. He 

I is a true descendant f the hardy pioneers and 

1 finds camping a healthy, relaxing, rewarding 

I experience.” 

rom all this it might be logically inferred that anybody in 
his right mind, and who wanted to Get Away from i't all, would be 
foolish to invest his time and money in camping, ou': there among 
all those true descendants of the hardy pioneers who are cruising 
about in their $2260 travel trailers, listening to Mantovani on their 
multiplexi, being turned on by ‘their coordinated colors, and squat- 
ting in such polyethylene splendor. 

Not only is the situation bad. It is almost certain to get worse, 
unless there is a nuclear holocaust and everything becomes a primi- 
tive campsite. More and more young families are making more and 
more money, and the work week is getting shorter and shorter, and 
the cities are getting more and more intolerable, and more and more 
people are starting to think that they have not only a right, but an 
obligation to their sanity, to Get Away. Surveys ha-ve showm that 
the people most inclined to camping are those from the urban areas, 
those among the highly educated, and those in the professional and 
managerial fields — all categories which are currently growing. And 
so they come to the campgrounds in large numbers, and they will be 
coming in even larger numbers before long. 

The State of New York has reported that, in 1960, there were 
30,300,000 -visits to state parks and 3,000,000 visi';:s to “forest 
recreation lands,” which is more likely to mean hard-core campers; 
by this year the figures are expected to reach 47,500,000 and 4,250,- 
000, respectively, and by 1980 they should climb to 56,000,000 and 
9,000,000. The demand for camping space is rising far faster than 
the supply; in the last half of the Sixties, 90,000 pe:rsons showed 
up at New York State campgrounds and had to be turned away 
because there was no room for them. 

In the meantime, the public-campground planners who are the 
handmaidens to the luxury campers (Six-Wheeled Slpoilers) are 
casting their eyes over the primitive, undeveloped land that 
remains, and thinking about grabbing that, too, and paving it, 
jamming it full of flush toilets and turning it into man-made this 
and man-made that, complete with miles of “parking fields,” as they 
call parking lots; ultramodern hot showers: “concessions,” and 
beaches where you cannot swim unless there is a lifeguard with a 
Hitler complex on duty. In New York State, one of the last remain- 
ing outposts of primitive camping is the Adirondack Forest Pre- 
serve, of which 2,403,871 acres are owned (Continued on page 165) 
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the 6th of April (Saturday), and I rented a 
room at 102 Ossington Avenue about 6 p.m. 
for $10. The people who ran the rooming 
house were immigrants (Polish). The w'om- 
an couldn’t speak hardly any English and 
the man not much better. I never gave them 
a name as they never asked me for one.” 

At bus stations betw-een Atlanta and De- 
troit Ray bought newspapers which carried 
front-page pictures of Dr. King and the 
murder scene, and headlines about rioting, 
burning and pillaging in many American 
cities. He drew me an accurate diagram of 
the railroad station in Detroit and the 
grassy park across which he walked to the 
barbershop. Two railroads provide passen- 
ger service between Windsor and Toronto. 
The distance is 225 miles; the running time 
about four hours; the one-way fare 
$8.20. Ray evidently rode the Canadian 
National Railways train which leaves Wind- 
sor about noon and reaches Toronto’s Union 
Station at 4:05 p.m. He put his bag and 
raincoat in a locker and walked away from 
the station, looking for a place to hide. 

Toronto, a city of two million, is called an 
“English city” to distinguish it from Mont- 
real, which is a “French city,” but actually 
Toronto is a city of diverse immigrants, 
many of them recent. Ray walked three 
miles from the railroad station into ‘Xittle 
Italy,” a seedy, run-down area of cheap pubs, 
shabby rooming houses and small shops run 
by people with all the Central European 
accents. The weather on April 6 was dry 
and sunny ; the temperature was 55 degrees ; 
sunset was at 6:52 p.m. 

The F.B.I. said that Ray reached Toron- 
to on April 8, so when Ray told me he got 
there on April 6, I thought he might be 
lying, and that he had used the two days 
in question to meet someone in Chicago or 
Detroit to get paid. But he didn’t get paid; 
he reached Toronto with about $1050 left 
over from fees that had been paid him in 
various smuggling activities and from a 
holdup committed in Montreal in July, 1967. 
And further research and reflection con- 
vinced me that he got to Toronto on April 
6. When he left Memphis his aim was to 
cross the Canadian border as fast as pru- 
dently possible. While police looked for a 
white Mustang and checked airports, Ray 
craftily rode buses and a train from Atlanta 
to Toronto in twenty-seven hours. He was 
in Toronto’s “Little Italy” only forty-eight 
hours after the shot was fired. 

The old three-story house at 102 Ossing- 
ton Avenue has a red-brick front and a new 
aluminum-and-glass door. It is across the 
street from Sully's Toronto Athletic Club 
where Cassius Clay trained for his bout 
with George Chuvalo. The middle-aged Pol- 
ish landlady, Mrs. Adam Szpakowski, a 
short woman, with hom-rimmed glasses, 
wears her hair in a bun. Having survived 
the German and Russian invasions of Po- 
land, she was, of course, frightened when 
police, reporters and cameramen began 
knocking at her door six weeks after Ray 
left her house. She retreated into the Polish 
language, and tried to hide, but later she 
bravely told what she could remember, 

“He was nicely dressed,” she said. “He 
said he was a real-estate salesman for a To- 



ronto firm, and I wondered why a man 
dressed like that would want a room in this 
district. He had no luggage with him, and 
I told him I would let him have the room 
if he brought luggage. He went away and 
came back in about an hour with a raincoat 
and a bag. For the first three or four days 
he ate in his room, and he ate apples, banan- 
as and tarts that he bought at the nearby 
bakery. He’d go out and buy newspapers and 
tarts, then come back and I’d hear him turn 
on the television.” 

The room was exceptionally large, clean 
and light. It was on the second-floor front, 
with three bay windows, red-and-w'hite 
drapes and bedspread, a double bed, a 
dresser with mirror, tile floor, a crocheted 
Home Sweet Home on the wall, and the TV 
set. Ray rented this room because of the 
TV set. He wanted to watch the funeral of 
Dr. King; and he expected very soon to be- 
gin seeing his own pictures on the new's 
programs, and on a Sunday thereafter he 
expected to appear on his favorite TV show, 
The when he was elevated to the Top 

Ten. 

“He was good with the rent,” said Mrs. 
Szpakowski. “He paid me twice, each time 
with a nice Canadian $10 bill. When he 
had been here about a week 1 began to no- 
tice how sad and worried he looked. I 
thought maybe he was worried about his 
family. I thought once that he might be 
from the mental hospital down the street. 
He was very quiet, and he never had a visi- 
tor. His room was easy to clean because 
he didn’t smoke. He’d go out in the morn- 
ings, come back at noon, then go out again 
in the afternoon and come home during the 
evening. Since he didn’t give me any name, 
when two telephone calls came for Paul 
Bridgman, I said there was no such person 
at this address. Just before he left, a very 
official-looking letter came for Paul Bridg- 
man. I gave it back to the postman, saying 
it was the wrong address. The day before 
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he left I saw a picture of Dr. King’s assassin 
in the newspaper, and I told my husband it 
looked like our roomer. My husband said I 
was crazy. Then next day (April 19) the 
roomer left without notice. He just left his 
key on the hall table, and 'when I went to 
clean his room, there on the bed was a news- 
paper open at the same picture I had seen 
the previous day.” 

Ray continues: 

“On Monday (April 8) I went to the li- 
brary and went through birth announce- 
ments for 1932, I was looking for two names 
to use in applying for a passport. I wrote 
down about ten names of men whose births 
were announced in the p-apers in 1932. 
Among these names were Paul Edward 
Bridgman and Ramon George Sneyd.” 

VTien Ray was in Canada in July and 
August, 1967, he believed that the only -way 
to obtain a Canadian passport •was to have 
a Canadian guarantor. He failed to find such 
a guarantor. Now, in April, 1968, he had 
no time to search further for a guarantor; 
he had to apply for the passport even at 
the risk of arrest; so he hoped either that, 
by fakery, he could serve as his own guar- 
antor, or that he could find a way to obtain 
the passport -vuthout a guarantor. 

He kne'w that in the United States to ob- 
tain a passport a birth cert'ificate is an ab- 
solute requirement. He concluded that if in 
Canada he was to obtain a passport without 
a guarantor, certainly he would have to pro- 
duce a birth certificate. He then concluded 
that the safest way to api>ly for a birth 
certificate in the Province of Ontario (To- 
ronto) was not to apply under a fictitious 
name but under the real name of a man 
born in Toronto, a man about Ray’s own 
age. a man whose birth had been announced 
and recorded: and under this man’s name 
Ray would apply, not for an original birth 
certificate, but for a duplicate, claiming that 
he had lost the original. (Similarly, merely 
by writing for it, Ray had obtained a dupli- 
cate of a driver’s license in Alabama in the 
name of Eric Starve Galt.) Ray also rea- 
soned that since he would use the birth cer- 
tificate in applying for the passport, and 
•would submit recent photos of himself with 
the birth certificate, he would need the birth 
certificate of a Canadian who had never been 
issued a passport, and •whose photo therefore 
■was not on record in the passport di'vision 
of the Canadian governmeni; in Ottawa. 

Ray then began a fumbling, uncertain ef- 
fort to obtain a passport, one 'way or an- 
other. He made stupid mistakes 'which could 
have resulted in his arrest. He almost lost 
his nerve, and this is why he looked so sad 
and worried to his landlady'. Here is how 
he proceeded. 

The Toronto Central Library maintains 
microfilms of all three of Toronto’s daily 
newspapers. For any visitor a library as- 
sistant •will put the microfilm roll of a news- 
paper of any requested month on a viewing 
machine, show the visitor ho^v to operate the 
machine, and leave him to copy whatever he 
pleases. It’s a simple process which Ray • 
learned in prison libraries. Ray asked for 
the papers of October-November, 1932. He 
actually was born in 1928., but since he 
thought he looked younger than that, and 
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had in the past claimed 1931 as his birth 
year, he decided now to claim 1932. He 
wrote down the names of ten males born in 
1932, along with their birth dates, the 
names of their parents, particularly the 
maiden names of their mothers. Then, 
checking the ten names against the Toronto 
telephone directory, he found that only Paul 
Edward Bridgman and Ramon George 
Sneyd were listed as being alive in Toronto, 
with telephones, in 1968. 

This is how Ray came to confer ironic 
notoriety on two totally surprised citizens 
of Toronto: Paul E. Bridgman, the $18,- 
400-a-year coordinating consultant of the 
Toronto Board of Education’s Language 
Study Center; and Ramon George Sneyd, a 
Toronto police officer. Among its Births in 
1932, The Toronto Evening Telegram listed: 

Bridgman — On Thursday, November 10, 
to Mr. and Mrs. Edward Bridgman (nee 
Evelyn Godden), a son, Paul Edward. 

The Daily Star listed : 

Sneyd — At the Women’s Hospital on Sat- 
urday, October 8, to Mr. and Mrs. George 
Sneyd (nee Gladys Mae Kilner), a son, Ra- 
mon George. 

To avoid the mistake of applying for a 
passport in the name of a Canadian to whom 
a passport had once been issued, Ray, pos- 
ing as a passport official checking on some 
misunderstanding, planned to telephone both 
Mr. Bridgman and Mr. Sneyd and learn if 
either of them had ever been issued a pass- 
port. But he delayed making these tele- 
phone calls. He liked the name Bridgman 
better than Sneyd because he wasn't sure 
how to pronounce Sneyd (Snead). So he 
moved at once to try to obtain a birth cer- 
tificate as Paul Bridgman. On April 9, to 
the Registrar of Births, Province of On- 
tario, Toronto, he wrote that he was Paul 
Edward Bridgman, son of Edward Bridg- 
man and Evelyn Godden Bridgman, bom on 
November 10, 1932, now living at 102 Os- 
sington Avenue, Toronto, and that, having 
misplaced his birth certificate, he would ap- 
preciate a duplicate copy being mailed to 
him. He also gave the telephone number at 
102 Ossington Avenue. 

Then on April 11 he walked into the Ar- 
cade Photo Studio, on Yonge Street (To- 
ronto’s principal downtown street), said he 
was Paul Bridgman, and asked the man- 
ager. Mrs. Mabel Agnew, for passport pho- 
tos. He was wearing heavy, horn-rimmed 
glasses above his nose, minus the “promi- 
nent nasal tip’’ since a plastic surgery op- 
eration he had had in Los Angeles a few 
weeks earlier. The shorter nose made his 
face look wider. And he had applied some 
makeup from a kit he had purchased at 
Brown’s Theatrical Supplies on Yonge 
Street. He was asked to sit on a revolving 
piano stool before the white backdrop de- 
manded by all nations for passport photos, 
and a full-face picture was snapped. Ray left 
and returned half an hour later and picked 
up three prints for $2. Mrs. Agnew offered 
him her special — three more prints for an 
extra fifty cents— but Ray didn’t take it. He 
wanted only the three prints he would have 
to submit with his application. 

Then, belatedly, Ray telephoned Mr. Bridg- 
man, who remembers the call. “Yes,” said 



Mr. Bridgman, “it was one night in the 
spring before there was any publicity about 
Ray. It was after supper and the guy said 
he was with the government. He had a 
European accent, a very convincing accent, 
and asked me if I had ever applied for a 
passport or whether I had lost my passport. 
Something like that. I asked him if he had 
the right person. He spelled my name, gave 
me my birth date, gave me my mother’s 
maiden name, so I figured he must be on the 
level. I told him I had had a passport about 
ten years ago but not now. He thanked me 
and hung up. Afterward I thought it 
strange that a government worker should 
phone on business in the evening, but I gave 
it no further thought. I’m just hoping like 
hell now I don't hear any more about this 
case.” 

Ray then telephoned Mr. Sneyd who said he 
had never applied for or been issued a pass- 
port. So Ray learned on Friday, April 12, 
that he could not apply for a passport as 
Paul E. Bridgman, but he could safely ap- 
ply as Ramon George Sneyd. This meant 
that Ray now must apply for a birth certifi- 
cate as Sneyd, so Ray decided that in order 
to receive mail as both Bridgman and 
Sneyd, he must maintain two residences, 
one as Bridgman, the other as Sneyd. 

But from April 9 to April 18 Ray was 
imperiled by a misunderstanding of which 
he was not aware. He thought that on April 
9, after he had applied for the Bridgman 
birth certificate, he had made clear to Mrs. 
Szpakowski that his name was Paul Bridg- 
man. He told me that he wrote the name 
down for her. But Mrs, Szpakowski says she 
never did understand that her roomer’s 
name was Bridgman. This is why she twice 
told a telephone caller that Mr, Bridgman 
did not live there. These calls were from 
the Registrar’s office, checking on the birth- 
certificate application. When these calls did 
not confirm that Mr. Bridgman lived at 102 
Ossington Avenue, the birth certificate, it 
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appears, might not have been issued. But it 
was issued, and promptly mailed to Paul 
Bridgman, 102 Ossington Avenue. But when 
Mrs. Szpakowski looked at the official-look- 
ing letter containing the Bridgman birth 
certificate, she returned it to the postman, 
saying Mr. Bridgman didn’t live there. So 
Ray never did receive the Bridgman birth 
certificate, nor did he know why until I re- 
turned from Toronto and explained it to 
him. 

On the morning of Tuesday, April 16, Ray 
walked seven blocks from 102 Ossington 
Avenue to 962 Dundas Street, West, and 
rented a $9-a-week back room from a Chi- 
nese landlady, Mrs. Yee Sun Loo. He told 
her his name was Ramon George Sneyd. He 
wrote it down for her. Here’s how Ray ex- 
plains these maneuvers : 

“I told the Chinese lady I worked nights. 
I was going to spend days at Dundas Street 
as Sneyd, and nights at Ossington Avenue 
as Bridgman. 

“I then went to Brown’s Theatrical Sup- 
plies on Yonge Street and bought a makeup 
kit. This was so I could apply for the pass- 
port as Sneyd, then I could change my ap- 
pearance, and go back to the passport office 
as Bridgman and sign as a witness for 
Sneyd. In this way I could be Bridgman 
vouching for Sneyd. 

“I then went to the travel agency and 
asked about going to London. It was there 
and then that I found out that I had gone to 
a lot of extra trouble. If you don’t have any- 
one to swear they have known you for two 
years, you can still get a Canadian passport 
simply by swearing that you are a Canadian 
citizen. I did this and was told I’d get my 
passport in about two weeks.” 

Ray’s visit to the travel agency was in- 
deed a revelation to him. He was nervous 
and anxious. He thought he knew some- 
thing about getting a passport, but he had 
never before tried to obtain one, so he was 
uncertain, and aware that he was making a 
dangerous move. The Kennedy Travel Bu- 
reau, which advertises that they have been 
“travel counselors since 1926,” is one of 
Canada’s most respected agencies. The 
head of the agency, with an office at 296 
Queen Street, West, is forty-six-year-old 
Henry Moos. The manager of the office at 
424 Bloor Street, We.st, is Miss Lillian 
Spencer. 

As Ray approached Miss Spencer on 
Tuesday afternoon, April 16, one fact seems 
clear: he did not think that he was in a 
“passport office.” He expected that Miss 
Spencer would tell him how to apply for a 
passport, would direct him to the proper 
government office to file the application, and 
would arrange the air travel for him. but 
certainly Ray did not ex])ect that Miss Spen- 
cer would be able to “get the passport” for 
him. Here is what Miss Spencer remem- 
bers : 

“Well, this has been such a shocking ex- 
perience for me. and I have been questioned 
so many times, that it’.s hard for me to be 
certain just what I do remember. Ray is not 
the sort of man one notices or remembers. 
A minute after he left the office his features 
had faded into the wallpaper for me. Had 
not all this happened, I would never have 
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thought of him again. The one thing I am 
certain I remember is that when be told 
me his name was Ramon George Sneyd I 
thought it was an odd name because Ramon 
is Spanish and doesn’t usually go with 
George. I would remember this because 
names are my business. 

“When he told me he wanted to fly to Lon- 
don and return, I asked him as I always ask 
if he had a Canadian passport. He said, ‘No,’ 
so I said we’d get it for him. He said that 
he had been born in Toronto, but that he had 
moved away, had now been back for three 
weeks, and was living in a rooming house 
on Dundas Street. He said he did not have 
a birth certificate. Since he was such a re- 
cent returnee, he was not certain that he 
could find a guarantor who would vouch for 
having known him two years. 

“I then explained to him, as is routine in 
such cases, that he could make a sworn 
statement that he w’as a native-born citizen 
of Canada, that his statement W'ould be no- 
tarized by the notary in our firm (Mr. 
Moos), that we would mail the papers and 
photos (he had brought them with him) to 
Ottawa, that the passport would then be 
mailed to us in about two weeks, and that 
he could then pick up both his ticket and 
his passport at our office. 

“He disappeared from my mind ten sec- 
onds after he left our office. Our business is 
giving service. So my concern was in sat- 
isfying a customer. I was able to get the 
booking that he wanted. He seemed happy 
and I was pleased to have been of ser\’ice.” 

To understand how easily Ray obtained 
his Canadian passport, consider the form 
he filled out, and the attached Statutory 
Declaration in Lieu of Guarantor. Print- 
ing with a ballpoint pen Ray wrote that his 
name was Ramon George Sneyd. But his D 
in Sneyd is a triangle which can easily be — 
and was— mistaken for an A, making it 
SNEYA. Ray wrote that his passport was 
to be mailed to him in care of Kennedy Trav- 
el Bureau, 424 Bloor Street, West, Toronto; 
that his permanent address was 962 Dundas 
Street, West; that his home telephone num- 
ber was 537-9825; that he was bom on 
October 8, 1932, in Toronto; that he was 
five feet ten inches tall; that his hair was 
black, his eyes blue, his weight 168 pounds; 
and that he w^as a car salesman with a scar 
over his nose. To the question: Person to 
Notify in Canada in Case of Emergency, 
Ray wrote: Mr. Paul Bridgman, 102 Ossing- 
ton Avenue, Toronto, a Friend. He also said 
that he was single, that he had never before 
applied for a passport, that he was enclosing 
a postal money order for $5, and that he was 
making this application in Toronto on April 
16, 1968. Over the area in the application 
form for Declaration of Guarantor is scrib- 
bled : Stat Dec Attached. 

The attached Statutory Declaration In 
Lieu of Guarantor, reads: 

I. Ramon George Sneyd, of 962 Dundas 
Street, West, Toronto, Ontario, do solemnly 
declare that: 

1. The statements contained in the at- 
tached application for passport are true and 
correct ; 

2. There is no one in Canada, eligible un- 
der the Canadian passport regulations to 




vouch for passport applications, who knows 
me well enough to vouch for my application. 
The reason for this is that I have been in 
Toronto only three weeks. 

And I make this solemn declaration con- 
scientiously believing it to be true, and 
knowing that it is of the same force and 
effect as if made under oath, and by virtue 
of the Canada Evidence Act. 

It is signed by Ramon George Sneyd and 
notarized by Mr. Moos “at Toronto in the 
Province of Ontario on this 16th day of 
April A.D. 1968.” 

Much has been written about how Rajt 
“had to have help” in order to obtain a Ca- 
nadian passport. But anyone can see that 
he didn’t need any help. He found it easier 
to obtain a passport for Ramon George 
Sneyd in Toronto than it was for him to ob- 
tain a driver’s license for Eric Starvo Galt 
in Birmingham. At the time any adult man 
or woman could obtain a birth certificate 
and a passport in Canada on his own state- 
ment. Canada has a land area larger than 
the United States and relatively few people, 
so Canada wants both immigrants and visi- 
tors and therefore makes it easy for them 
to enter and leave. Canadian citizens want 
a minimum of government interference with 
their lives, so they want government agen- 
cies to take a man at his word. To obtain 
a passport in the United States you must 
present yourself to a government official, 
show' him a birth certificate, which can be 
difficult to obtain, and fill out a compre- 
hensive form as well as supply recent pho- 
tos. But in Canada you need not face any 
government official : a travel agency will ac- 
cept your application, notarize your declara- 
tion that you are a Canadian citizen, mail 
the forms and photos to the proper agency 
in Ottawa, and you can pick up your pass- 
port at the agency when you purchase your 
ticket. 

As a result of the Ray publicity some 
changes have been effected in Canada to 
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make fraudulent passports more difficult to 
obtain. Understandably, many Canadians, 
appalled by the growing complexity of mod- 
ern life, will accept these changes reluctant- 
ly. 

MTien Ray left the travel agency, he was 
encouraged but still nervous and uncertain. 
He had been told that the agency would have 
the passport for him by May 1, but he didn’t 
feel sure of it. He faced two weeks of anx- 
ious waiting. Next day he made the sort of 
blunder which has sent many a fugitive 
back to prison. A Toronto policeman stopped 
him, questioned him, gave him a ticket, on 
which he had to pay a fine of $3 for jay- 
walking. Ray, surprised, handled himself 
stupidly, and had the policeman been more 
alert, or had Ray not looked so trustworthy, 
this incident w’ould have led to his arrest. 
Because when the policemaji stopped him 
Ray was still carrying his Galt I.D., includ- 
ing his driver’s license; and by then, for 
several days, the name Eric S. Galt had been 
in the news as the suspected assassin of Dr. 
King. The F.B.I. had not yet announced 
that Galt w’as Ray, but every police force in 
North America had been ahtrted to watch 
for Galt. 

Having already applied for a passport as 
Sneyd, Ray came wnthin a breath of telling 
the policeman his name was Ramon George 
Sneyd. Had Ray used the Sneyd name, the 
policeman to whom he was talking might 
have know’n the real Mr. Sneyd who is him- 
self a traffic officer (something Ray did not 
know) ; and this could have put Ray then 
and there in the hands of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, the Canadian counter- 
part of the F.B.I. 

Ray gave the policeman a name he had 
once used but not in 1967-68, Then, trying 
to think fast, he told the policeman he lived 
in Toronto, and gave him the correct ad- 
dress of a woman who once wrote to Ray 
through a Lonely Hearts column. He had 
kept this address in mind in case he needed 
it, and he needed it now. (Because to fabri- 
cate in such a situation is dangerous. You 
may pick a number which the traffic officer 
know’s does not exist on the str eet you name, 
or which the officer knows is a public build- 
ing or a vacant lot and not a residence. So 
Ray used an address which he knew was 
correct, and was a residence.) Had the po- 
liceman been suspicious enough to detain 
Ray while he checked the name with the ad- 
dress, Ray would never have seen London 
and Lisbon. This jaywalking- ticket is on 
record in Toronto, but it is unlikely to be 
exhumed because I won’t reveal either the 
name Ray used or the address of the woman. 

When I was in Toronto in April, 1969, 
for a television appearance for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, I drove to the ad- 
dress of the lonely woman vffio had once 
written to Eric S. Galt in Hollywood. I 
found her, photographed her without her 
knowledge, and -watched her for a few min- 
utes. I wanted to speak to her, to ask her 
if she remembered writing to Eric Galt, 
to ask her if she had ever realized that Galt 
was Ray, and to tell her how her address 
had been used. But, watching Iter, I decided 
that she could tell me nothing about Ray, 
that her life had (Continued on page 152) 
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are only about three thousand haute 
couture customers in the world, mostly 
Americans (both North and South), 
some French, and a few other Euro- 
peans — women who do not flinch at 
paying S1400 for a summer frock or 
$800 for that celebrated sleeveless 
navy jersey. Taxes, labor, materials, 
etc. cut down the profit. (Yves’s own 
idea is to reduce labor costs by making 
simpler, plainer clothes : *‘I don’t need 
embroidery to express myself!”) His 
perfume, “Y,” brings in a profit of 
$2,000,000 a year. His first ready-to- 
wear Rive Gauche boutique, which 
opened in Paris in September, 1966, 
brought in $1,000,000 the first year. 
He now has twenty-eight of these bou- 
tiques — in London, Paris, Brussels, 
Zurich, (Jeneva, Milan, Venice, Ham- 
burg, Munich, Berlin, Madrid, Lyons 
and other cities, including those in the 
United States, with more to come. 
(Lots more. They're spreading like 
measles.) In addition, in Spring, 1968, 
he opened his first men’s shop in Paris; 
London may be the site of another. 

No wonder he says he sometimes 
feels trapped. I asked Salomon if Yves 
is a millionaire and he said, “No. He 
gets a salary. He also has some stock, 
so he gets dividends, if there are any, 
and he gets a percentage of profits. He 
lives within his means and has every 
prospect of becoming a wealthy man, 
if not one already.” 

The more complicated the business 
gets, the simpler his designs become. 
The Times of London called his 1969 
collection “the leanest, hungriest, 
blackest and most devastating yet.” 
Again there were the tunic-and-pants 
outfits, the maxi-coats, the long muf- 
flers. the neat heads in crocheted 
berets. The one startlingly unexpected 
note was a model wearing golden metal 
breasts on top of her own. According 
to Time, they were gold-plated cop- 
per casts made of the bosom of 
Veruschka. the well-known model. 
Fashion writers were undecided as to 
how they should react, hut most of 
them decided it was meant as a gag, 
Yves’s own spoof of the nudity vogue, 
I sent him a note, asking him if this 
was so, and he wrote back, “The sculp- 
tor Claude Lalanne, a friend of mine, 
did some golden moldings on a girl and 
showed them to me. Together we de- 
cided it would be interesting to make 
some dresses with these moldings, and 
this I did. These moldings are more 
jewels. As you say, ‘gimmicks’ have 
never appealed to me.” 

Unlike some male designers, Yves 
doesn’t give the impression that be 
dislikes women. He told me he hates 
the metal and plastic outfits so popular 
with some of his fellow couturiers. 
“They are awful. They make women 
look like clowns. And those Space Age 
things! I don’t care about the Milky 
Way and I detest the idea of going to 
the moon. Those designers serve only 
themselves, not women. On the con- 
trary, by making them look grotesque, 
they show total contempt for women. 
It is the woman who should count, not 
her clothes. With trousers I am not 
trying to make women look like men. 
Not like George Sand. T mean them to 
be worn with seduction, to be a back- 
ground that emphasi7.es femininity. 
'Trousers are not a sign of equality. 
You don’t achieve equality wi& 
pants!” And he told my friend, the 
columnist Labro, “I am only translat- 
ing what youth wants. Young people 
didn’t wait for me to wear pants. I 
look at what’s happening around roe 
and I try to translate it into designs. 
That’s all. I’m trying to express by 
means of clothes the new way of life, 
the psychological revolution of today’s 
youth. I hope a new generation of de- 
signers will transform the whole fash- 
ion business and do away with the 



O>llections — all that circus.” 

Perhaps as a relief from the 
exigencies of the couture world, Yves 
has created for his own amusement a 
wonderfully perverse cartoon charac- 
ter named La Mauvaise Lulu. Bad 
little Lulu is a slob. Fat, ugly, grubby, 
she has stringy black hair and no neck. 
She can speak English but likes to 
use the most vulgar French slang. 
She hangs out at the Cafe de Flore, 
dresses badly, takes hallucinatory 
drugs, and once went to a deb ball 
carrying cactus for her bouquet. Her 
only friend is a white rat. Yves showed 
the drawings to Francoise Sagan and 
she persuaded him to publish a deluxe 
edition of five hundred copies, which 
sold at $40 each. 

Lulu’s white rat friend has a coun- 
terpart in Yves’s own dog, Ha 2 cl, a 
small, spidery, wheezing creature with 
greying hair. “She used to be black,” 
Yves said, picking her up and petting 
her. “I don’t like little dogs. I like 
street dogs, but someone gave her to 
me and now she’s getting old and I’m 
fond of her.” On one of the walls is a 
Buffet painting of a rat which Yves 
says is a portrait of Hazel. "It’s the 
one Buffet 1 love. I’m not crazy about 
his work. .^11 the other ones here be- 
long to Pierre.” He showed me some 
of the paintings he himself owns, by 
Miro, Alexander Lieberman, Cesar. 
He also has a beautiful Cesar sculp- 
ture in polished bronze, gleaming like 
gold, and Cesar is making a fireplace 
and chimney for his salon. “When you ; 
come back to Paris,” he said, "itll 
all be changed around. I'm going to 
rearrange everything.” 

Before I left, he took me around the 
apartment, pointing out things he had 
found in antique shops : a huge wooden 
bird with an austere profile ("This 
was the first thing I bought when I 
had money. It's from the Congo and 
is one hundred and fift>’ years old. On 
certain humid days it smells very 
bad”) ; an eighteenth-century Chinese 
bronze goose filled with yellow, white 
and lavender irises; an astounding 
ivory whale tooth, ten feet high (“Very 
rare, from the sixth century. There is 
only one other, in a museum in Mu- 
nich”) ; an Egyptian wood sarcopha- 
gus (“It’s not old. From the time of the 
Ptolemies. Well, that’s not bad . . .”). 

“If you want to know about Yves.” 
someone in New York told me, "be 
sure and talk to The Saint.” The Saint 
is Betty Saint, now married to Fran- 
cois Catroux, an interior decorator. 
She’s a strikingly good-looking girl in 
her twenties, tall and slim, with long, 
straight blonde hair, blue-grey eyes, 
and the kind of stark, pure, bony face 
that makes a good high-fashion model, 
which she once was; “I was only 
seventeen and was hanging around the 
Flore in blue jeans, when someone saw 
me and the next thing I was doing 
Vogue uhotographs. I was a Chanel 
model for two years and then I got 
fed up and quit, although I model once 
in a while for Yves on special occas- 
ions.” She’s part Irish-American. was 
bom in Brazil, where her Italian 
father was a diplomat, went to school 
in England, and is one of Yves’s clos- 
est friends. I went to see her at the 
Denise Rene art gallery on the Boule- 
vard Saint Germain where she works, 
surrounded by the paintings of artists 
like Vasarelv and Soto: and later she 
and her husband and I had drinks in 
their fantastic apartment on the He 
St Louis. “I met Yves at a nightclub.” 
she said. “He used to love to go to 
places like Regine's and dance all 
night. He’s really very gay and amus- 
ing and fun to be with. I went to New 
York with him and Berge on their last 
trip. We stayed at the Pierre and 
spent all the time we could at Max’s 
Kansas City and prowling around the 



city by ourselves, whenever we could 
get away from the fashion people. I 
love Yves. He’s one of the nicest, kind- 
est, most decent people in the world. 
He's shy with people with whom he has 
no empathy. He’s not a 'good mixer’ 
type. He detests all the phony small 
talk and he’s not at ease talking to 
chichi types or pompous businessmen 
or women who gush over him. They 
think he’s shy because he can’t think 
of anything to say to them. Of course 
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(Continued from page 107) touched 
his only in a rueful twist of fate, and 
that if I spoke to her I would frighten 
her and might hurt her. So 1 got back 
into the taxicab gnd left her alone. 

After the jaywalking incident. Ray 
destroyed all ^e Galt I.D. which he 
had assembled so carefully in Birming- 
ham. This left him without identifica- 
tion as any person. He was nameless, 
waiting for a birth certificate and 
passport to name him Ramon George 
Sneyd. 

O n Friday, April 19, 1968, fifteen 
days after the murder, the F.B.I. 
announced that Eric S. Galt, Harvey 
Lowmyer, and John Willard were, in 
truth, James Earl Ray, a habitual 
criminal and an escapee from the Mis- 
souri State Penitentiary. By then the 
agents had had time to collect all the 
prints left in the rooming house in 
Memphis, on the rifle and the binocu- 
lars, in the Mustang and on the map 
in the room in Atlanta; and the com- 
puters had had time to compare these 
prints with the millions on file in 
Washington. The agents had had time 
to trace the Los Angeles laundry 
marks on the underwear in the 
zipper bag left with the rifle ; and they 
had had time to learn that the number 
on the transistor radio in the zipper 
hag was Ray’s prison number at Jef- 
ferson City. He had bought the radio 
in the prison commissary the day be- 
fore he escaped. So during that week- 
end, beginning April 19, the news 
media recounted the meager, melan- 
choly, ridiculous, criminal career of 
James Earl Ray. 

Ray read the papers and watched 
some of this on television in his 
“Bridgman room” on Ossington Ave- 
nue. 'Then he gave up this room and 
stayed in his “Sneyd room” on Dundas 
Street. But on Sunday evening, April 
21, he bad to risk going out. He had 
had a television set at Mrs. Szpakow- 
ski’s house, but he didn’t have one at 
Mrs. Loo’s house. So he went looking 
for a tavern with a television set tuned 
to the show, The F.B.1. The first, sec- 
ond and third taverns he entered had 
their sets tuned to Tke Ed Sullivan 
Show. But the fourth one had its set 
tuned to The F£.I. (Toronto sets re- 
ceive the Buffalo, New York, stations 
as well as the Toronto stations.) And 
in that tavern James Earl Ray, the 
man no one ever notices, drank vodka 
and orange juice and watched himself 
elevated by the F.B.I. above the Top 
Ten: a special international category 
was created for him. The actor Efrem 
Zimbalist Jr., as an F.B.I. agent, de- 
scribed Ray, showed photos of him, 
warned that he was probably armed 
and dangerous, emphasized that he 
might be anywhere in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico, and urged 
everyone to watch for him, and report 
his whereabouts to the nearest law- 
enforcement office. 

All this publicity left Ray elated, 
scared, uncertain, and depressed. What 
added to his fear and uncertainty was 
the size of the reward : $100,000, 
posted by the City of Memphis and its 
newspapers. Ray hadn't expected that 
the City of Memphis would be quite 



he’s a genius — but such a nice one.” 
He wouldn’t call himself a genius. 
"I am a niaker of clothing — things 
people wear to clothe themselves,” he 
has said, “.^iny other term is far too 
pretentious.” However, The Saint was 
dead right about one thing; he is a 
nice person. Whatever his private 
problems, he is a bright and gentle 
spirit, intelligent, modest, unaffected. 
I liked him. He was certainly not at 
all what I h«.d expected. -HI 



that anxious to apprehend the slayer 
of Dr. Kin^:, who had been leading a 
revolt against the City of Memphis. 
What depressed him, he told me. was 
that the pu]>licity “makes me look too 
much like Tobacco Road.” He hated 
the emphasis on his childhood poverty, 
his lack of education, and his inepti- 
tude as a criminal. In his mind be 
could see thousands of other cinminals, 
in hundreds of prisons across America, 
reading and watching his publicity, 
and he wonied about his image among 
them. He worried about what his two 
brothers, bjth with criminal records 
of their ow.a, thought of him. 

Ray continues: 

“Since tiey were going to give 
me my passport on my own decla- 
ration that I was a Canadian 
citizen, I didn’t need Bridgman any- 
more. So I checked out of the Ossing- 
ton Avenue room and kept the Dundas 
Street addr ess where the passport peo- 
ple or the travel-agency people could 
reach me or check on me as Sneyd, 
and where Sneyd’s birth certificate 
could be miiiled to me. Then I went to 
Montreal (on Monday, April 22) to 
check on seme ships in case the pass- 
port deal fell through. In Montreal I 
got a room on Notre Dame West, all 
the way across town from Notre Dame 
East where I had lived in August, 
1967. If I didn’t get the passport, I 
was going to rent passage on a ship 
that sailed around the coast of South 
Africa and try to slip in at one of the 
stops. I found a Scandinavian line 
that had ships going to Mozambique. 
The price for a ticket was $600. But 
they wanted a passport number, so I 
gave up on that. 

“During the nine days I was in 
Montreal the police must have had a 
tip that I might be there because sev- 
eral people were arrested. I remember 
reading in a paper where two males 
were arrested in a white car with a 
dog. For tliis reason I never left the 
room excei't to buy food and when I 
went to the shipping office. I returned 
to Toronto after being gone nine days, 
and next day I called the travel agen- 
cy and was told that my passport had 
just arriv«!d. When I picked up the 
passport I found the name was spelled 
wrong. It vras Sneya instead of Sneyd. 
There wasn’t time to get it changed, 
so I had to leave Toronto with a faulty 
passport. 

“When 1 got back to Toronto from 
Montreal I had about $800. I wanted 
to go to an English-speaking country 
in Africa so I could get employment, 
but the price of a round-trip ticket 
was $820. You can’t get into one of 
those countries without a round-trip 
ticket. So [ bought a round-trip ticket 
to London, hut I didn’t expect to stay 
in England because it has too close 
police and i>ther ties with the U. S.” 

As will be obvious to everyone, what 
Ray needed before he left Canada was 
money. H< was going to be given a 
birth certificate and a passport With 
this passport and enough money he 
could have reached any of several 
countries which do not have extradi- 
tion treaties with the United States. 
A cardinal truth of Ray’s story is that 
he could have escaped arrest He could 
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be free today if he had had enough 
. money and had known how to use it. 
He got caught because of his poverty 
and his lack of knowledge or help, 
and because he lost his nerve. His 
mistake was that he didn’t pull a 
holdup in either Toronto or Mon- 
treal. 

He knew then that he should pull 
one or more holdups to give himself 
at least the $3000 he once had in 
Mexico. But with all the publicity 
he became afraid to stay out of a 



room long enough to “case” a store 
or a loan office. He had had nerve 
enough to kill Dr. King. But he didn’t 
have nerve enough to pull the hold- 
ups which could have assured his 
escape. 

He knows this now. When I asked 
him why he didn’t pull a holdup in 
Canada between April 22 and May 
6, he replied bitterly: “That’s where 
I made my mistake. I should have 
pulled a holdup. But I didn’t. And 
I let myself get on that plane to Lon- 



don without enough money to get 
where I intended to go.” 

The birth certificate for Ramon 
George Sneyd was waiting for Ray 
at Mrs. Loo’s house when he returned 
from Montreal. The postman had 
brought it. And with the birth cer- 
tificate Ray committed another ner- 
vous error which could have led to 
his arrest. He carried the birth cer- 
tificate in his inside coat pocket in 
the official-looking envelope in which 
it had arrived. In the booth from 
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which he telephoned the travel 
agency, he pulled out the envelope 
to note on it the departure time of 
his flight to London. Then he walked 
away from the bocth leaving the en- 
velope and birth ctirtificate. 

But again the fates intervened. 
The envelope was found by a good- 
hearted fellow who came to be known 
as the Fat Man. Noting that the en- 
velope was addressed to neighbors in 
the next block, the Fat Man walked 
to 962 Dundas Street, West, and 
asked Mrs. Loo if he could 
see Mr. Sneyd. Mrs. Loo 
called Ray, whose heart 
skipped a beat, but who man- 
aged to confront the Fat Man 
who said he had come to 
return thu envelope. Ray 
thanked him, but forgot to 
offer him money, and the Fat 
Man went away. Because, to 
the knowledge of investiga- 
tors, he was the only visitor 
Ray ever had outside of pris- 
on, and because he delivered 
an envelope to Ray on the 
day that Ray paid the Ken- 
nedy Travel Bureau $345 
for a twenty-one-day round- 
trip ticket ’X) London, the Fat 
Man is a towering figure in 
the Ray mythology. Decades 
from now, when the “real” 
story of the murder of Dr. 
King is again told, the Fat 
Man will be the agent of the 
F.B.I., the C.I.A., the Ku 
Klux Klan, Fidel Castro, or 
of rich Louisiana racists, de- 
livering getaway money to 
their hired assassin. And 
some people will believe this 
despite the unlikelihood that 
such an en-iissary would have 
delivered a payment in the 
full view and knowledge of 
Mrs. Loo. 

During the afternoon of 
May 6, Rziy packed his bag 
and, with raincoat over his 
arm, told Mrs. Loo that he 
was leaving because the noise 
of children playing in her 
neighborhood bothered him. 
Then he traveled by trolley 
and taxicab to the Toronto 
Airport, and boarded BOAC 
Flight 60(1 to London at 6 
p.m. After a flight of seven 
hours and forty minutes, he 
landed at London’s Heathrow 
Airport at 6:40 a.m., Tues- 
day, May 7. 

Ray writes : 

"Upon tny arrival in En- 
gland I called the Portuguese 
Embassy and asked how long 
it would take to get a visa. 
They told me one day. I then 
used my r<tum ticket to Can- 
ada to go to Portugal that 
night. I didn’t want to spend 
any more time in London 
than I had to. In Portugal I 
spent all riy time (ten days) 
looking for a ship to go to 
Angola. Cn about my eighth 
day in Lisbon I finally found 
a ship going to Angola. The 
fare was 3777 escudos one 
way, about $130. The ship 
was leaving in two days. I 
then went to get the visa and 
was told i : would take seven 
days. This meant that by the 
time I got the permit to go 
to Angola, the ship would be 
gone. I was getting so short 
of money Ihat I decided to go 
back to London. But before I 
left for London I went to the 
Canadian Embassy in Lisbon 
and compdained about my 
name being misspelled 
(Sneya) in my passport. So 
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they canceled the old passport 
(Sneya) and issued me a new one 
with my name spelled right (Sneyd) . 

“In London I tried to find out all 
I could about getting into the mer- 
cenaries. I was told to go to France, 
and I would have gone from En- 
gland to France, but they were hav- 
ing riots in France, and planes were 
not landing there. I finally contacted 
a newspaper reporter who told me 
the mercenaries had an office in Brus- 
sels. He gave me the address of a 
man who might help me. I then 
bought a ticket to Brussels, and I 
was going there on June 8 when I 
was caught at the London Airport. 
They shook me down and found the 
.38. I also had a*blueprint on how 
to make a silencer for a pistol.” 

H is last month of freedom — from 
May 7, when he reached Lon- 
don en route to Lisbon, to June 8, 
when he was arrested in London — 
was a miserably frustrating period 
for Ray. He lived on aspirin, stayed 
in bed much of the time, and watched 
his money and his hopes run out. He 
was a little man who had over- 
reached himself : without friends, 
without money, and without much 
knowledge of what he was trying to 
do. I think he wanted to be arrested 
and returned to prison as a way out 
of his misery. 

To many people in the United 
States this was also a frustrating 
month. After the F.B.I. identified 
Ray on April 19 and described him 
on television on April 21, many peo- 
ple expected an early arrest. When 
days and weeks passed without an 
arrest, some people accused the F.B.I. 
either of aiding Ray’s escape or of 
not really trying to catch the mur- 
derer of Dr. King, whom the F.B.I. 



director, J. Edgar Hoover, despised. 
A number of people who hated Dr. 
King, including some of my friends 
and relatives in Alabama, said they 
hoped Ray would never be caught. 
And other people, like author Tru- 
man Capote, predicted on television 
talk shows that Ray would never be 
found because he had been killed by 
his fellow conspirators. 

Again the explanation for the de- 
lay was the need for time. The 
“Sneya” passport was not issued in 
Ottawa until April 25. Searching for 
Ray, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police had to examine the photo- 
graphs on fifty thousand passport ap- 
plications, not with computers but 
with human eyes and magnifying 
glasses. It v.’as May 20 before the 
Mounties and the F.B.I. knew that 
Ray had left Toronto for London on 
May 6 carrying passport No. DJ 
905324 in the name of Ramon George 
Sneya. It was May 23 when they 
learned from the Canadian Embassy 
in Lisbon thtf on May 16 this pass- 
port had been canceled and another 
issued to Ramon George Sneyd. The 
new passport number was YT 
602294. On May 23 the F.B.I. also 
learned that Ray. ■with the new pass- 
port, had flown from Lisbon to Lon- 
don on May 17. 

The information that Ray e'vident- 
ly was in London, having reached 
there on May 17, was flashed to 
Scotland Yard, and Detective Chief 
Inspector Kenneth Thompson of the 
Yard’s Commonwealth Immigrants 
and Passport Offenses Squad was as- 
signed to see that Ray was arrested 
the next time he presented the 
Sneyd passport. The picture and de- 
scription of “Sneyd” was published 
at once in the Police Gazette, which 
goes to every police and passport 
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officer in Britain. Beneath the 
“Sneyd” picture were these words: 
“Wanted in connection with a serious 
immi^ation matter. Do not inter- 
rogate but detain for questioning by 
Detective Chief Inspector Kenneth 
Thompson of New Scotland Yard.” 
Scotland Yard agents then learned 
that when Ray reached London at 
6 :40 a.m. on May 7, he did not leave 



the airport. He stayed there all day, 
obtaining his permit to fly to Lis- 
bon, and he left London at 10:55 
p.m. on BEA (British European Air- 
ways) Flight 074, and arrived in Lis- 
bon at 1 :20 a jn., Wednesday, May 8. 

In Lisbon Ray spent ten nights at 
the Hotel Portugal, a cheap but clean 
hotel which travel guides assign to 
the “third category.” If be had had 



more money, and if he had applied 
on May 8 for permission to go to 
Angola, by May 15 Ray could have 
had this permit, and he could have 
gone to Angola, the Portuguese col- 
ony in West Africa, by ship or plane. 
Why didn’t he do this? Since he was 
afraid of being arrested in London, 
why did be return there? Why didn’t 
he remain in Lisbon and pull a hold- 
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up there to solve his money problem? 
There are two answers. Nowhere in 
Lisbon could Rtiy find anyone inter- 
ested in hiring him as a white mer- 
cenary soldier to fight rebellious 
blacks in Angola. And Bay has a 
special fear of being arrested and 
imprisoned in a non-English-speak- 
ing country. So he preferred to risk 
a holdup in London rather than in 
Lisbon. 

When he reached London 
on Friday, May 17, Ray 
rented a room in Heathfield 
House E[otel, Cromwell Road 
in Earb Court, a low-rent 
district heavily populated by 
Australians and therefore 
called “Kangaroo Land.” This 
hotel is near the Earls Court 
Stadium in West London, 
scene of Billy Graham’s Brit- 
ish crusades. The bus from 
the airport to central London 
travels along Cromwell Road. 
In addition to Australians 
and native Ix>ndoners, the 
population of Earls Court in- 
cludes New Zealanders, Cana- 
dians, Indians, Pakistanis, 
and blacks from Africa and 
Jamaica. It is a shifting 
population of students and 
workers. 

On Tuesday, May 28, Ray 
moved a short distance to the 
New Earls Court Hotel, 35-37 
Penywern Road. (This hotel 
is sometimes called The Peny- 
wem.) Here he spent eight 
nights in Room 54, a third- 
floor single, and he is remem- 
bered by the twenty-one-year- 
old rece]3tionist, Jane Nassau. 
“He had no telephone calh 
no mail, no visitors,” she said. 
“He wa.5 very quiet, nervous, 
pathetically shy and unsure 
of himself.” 

By Tuesday, June 4, Ray 
was do'vn to his last $20. So 
he held up a cashier of the 
Trustee Savings Bank, Ful- 
ham. He didn’t speak, but 
with the muzzle of his pistol 
showing' between his fingers, 
he nudgred a note toward the 
cashier which read: “Hand 
over the cash.” He snatched 
one hundred pounds ($240) 
in five-pound notes and fled. 

Detectives investigating 
the robbery found finger- 
prints on the hand-over-the- 
cash note, and Scotland 
Yard’s Criminal Records Of- 
fice said the prints were 
Ray’s. Then, certain that Ray 
was in London and that he 
had committed a felony in- 
side Britain, Scotland Yard 
ordered detectives in their 
crack Flying Squad, led by 
Detective Chief Superintend- 
ent Thomas Butler, to join 
Inspector Thompson’s squad 
in the search for Ray. Mr. 
Butler is the detective who 
arreste<i members of The 
Great Train Robbery gang. 

On T^^ednesday, June 5, the 
day after he had robbed the 
bank, liay moved from the 
New Earls Court Hotel to an 
obscure, back-street hotel, the 
Pax in Pimlico. The Pax, 
a cream-colored three-story 
building, seems lost in a block 
with other buildings exactly 
like it. There was no name 
on the door, only the word 
hotel. The telephone num- 
ber was unlisted, and the 
nearby news dealer had never 
heard of the Pax. Anna 
Thomai!. the Swedish-born. 



fifty-four-year-old wife of an 



Englishman, bought the place in 
early 1968, redecorated it, and 
opened it in April, 1968. She has 
seven rooms to let. She is articulate 
and intelligent, and she remembers 
Kay distinctly. She said: 

“He arrived in the middle of a vio- 
lent rainstorm on Wednesday evening 
[June 5]. He had only an airline 
bag as luggage, but I gave him No. 1 



on the ground floor. We often get 
single gentlemen with only an airline 
bag, staying over between flights. 
He didn’t have much to say. He said 
he was from Toronto, so I asked him 
about Toronto, and he said there was 
a lot of unemployment there. He 
hardly ever went out, and then only 
to buy food, lots of newspapers, and 
aspirins. He seemed ill and stayed 



in bed all day. He told me he had 
arrived on an early flight and was 
very tired. He seemed very, very 
nervous. 

“When I brought him breakfast on 
Thursday morning he refused to 
open the door and told me to leave 
the tray outside. I had given him the 
hotel register and asked him to sign 
it. He still had it with him inside the 



room, so I asked him to please hand it 
to me. He put it out with the break- 
fast tray, but lie hadn’t signed it. 

“I entered his room only once dur- 
ing the three days he was there. That 
was when he had run out for head- 
ache tablets. I found that he had 
made up his bed and tidied up. He 
had washed his own shirts. And he 
had been read ing newspaper ac- 
counts of the murder of Sena- 
tor Kennedy. He had no 
visitors, but there were two 
telephone calls from a gflrl at 
BEA about postponed-flight 
bookings to Germany. He 
wouldn’t come to the tele- 
phone, so I wrote down the 
messages and pushed them 
under his door. On Friday 
afternoon he said he would be 
leaving Saturday [June 8], 
and when he left Saturday 
morning I was glad to see him 
go. I felt sorry for him, but he 
was so obviously a troubled 
man that he gave me the 
creeps.” 

A reporter for the London 
Daily Telegraph, Ian Colvin, 
has wriuten extensively on 
armed conflict in Africa in- 
volving hired white troops 
(mercenaries). Mr. Colvin 
said that between June 3 
and June 7 he received sev- 
eral calls from a man who 
said he was Ramon George 
Sneyd a:nd wanted informa- 
tion about joining mercenarj’ 
forces in Africa. The caller 
claimed to have a brother 
missing in Portuguese An- 
gola. Mr. Colvin said he had 
promised to give the caller an 
address in Brussels at which 
he might find some assistance. 

London Airport, of course, 
was the focal point of Scot- 
land Yard’s watch for 
“Sneyd.” When, on Saturday, 
June 8, Kay left the Pax Ho- 
tel for the airport, with a 
ticket for BEA flight 466 due 
to depart at 11:50 a.m. for 
Brussels , the police were 
waiting for him. At 11:15 
a.m., when he produced his 
passport, Detective Sergeant 
Philip Birch reached for it. 
“Please come with me, Mr. 
Sneyd,” he said. He e.scorted 
Ray to tbe Scotland Yard of- 
fice at the airport. Three 
other detectives joined Ser- 
geant Birch. They searched 
Ray and found a .38-caliber 
Liberty Chief (Japanese) 
loaded ■'vith five rounds of 
ammunition. Ray said; “I’m 
going to Africa and I felt 
that I might need it. You 
know how things are out 
there.” The detectives then 
fingerprinted him, and rushed 
the pririts to the Criminal 
Records Office. 

At 1:05 p.m. Detective 
Chief Superintendent Butler 
and Detective Chief Inspec- 
tor Thompson arrived. “I 
can’t understand why I am 
here,” B;ay told them. They 
asked him where he was 
going, and he said to Brus- 
sels. They asked him if the 
pistol WHS his, and if he had 
any sort of permit to carry it. 
He said it was his, that he 
had no permit, and added: 
“I’m thinking of going on to 
Rhodesis, and things are not 
too good there just now.” 
They told him he was under 
arrest far carr3ung the weap- 
on and that he wo\ild be trans- 
ported to a police station. 
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Each of these detectives is con- 
vinced that Ray, as of that moment, 
lid not believe that they knew 
ais real identity. They called him 
.Mr. Sneyd and implied no doubt that 
;hat was his real name. They es- 
corted him to the Cannon Row Police 
Station, which is wdthin the court- 
yard of the former Scotland Yard 
headquarters on the embankment at 
Westminster, three hundred yards 
from the Houses of Parliament. They 
placed him in a cell “in the company 
of a detective.” They took his finger- 
prints again, checked them again 
with the Criminal Records Office. 

At 4:45 p.m. Mr. Butler and Mr. 
Thompson visited him in his cell. 
Mr. Thompson reminded him of his 
rights, that he did not have to make 
any statement, after which Mr. But- 
ler said that they had reason to 
believe that he was James Earl Ray, 
wanted for murder in the United 
States. Ray’s shoulders sagged. 

“Are you Ray?” Mr. Butler asked. 

Ray sighed audibly. “Oh, well, yes 
I am,” he replied. He shook his head 
and added: “Oh God.” He seemed 
about to collapse. “I feel so trapped.” 
Then: “I guess I shouldn’t say any- 
thing more now. I can’t think right.” 

Later, during the six weeks he was 
in prison in London, and even later 
in the United States, Ray came to 
feel ashamed of his behavior in Lon- 
don. His crippling anxiety before his 
arrest, his meek surrender at the air- 
port, his allowing himself to be 
fingerprinted, his admitting that he 
was Ray, his sighing that he felt so 
trapped — was that the proud insolent 
behavior expected of a member of 
the F.B.I.’s “Most Wanted” list? A 
smart criminal who makes it to the 
Top Ten, if he chooses not to shoot 
it out with the detectives, at least 
spits in their eyes and admits noth- 
ing! And he damn sure never whim- 
pers that he feels so trapped! 

Because he felt ashamed of his 
behavior, Ray hated all published 
accounts of it. To his lawyers, to me, 
to his brothers, to his jailers in 
Memphis, he insisted that he never 
said. “I feel so trapped.” that he 
never admitted he was Ray, that Mr. 
Butler lied about him and tried to 
make deals with him. He demanded 
that his lawyers “get something” to 
discredit Mr. Butler, and he urged 
me to print the truth about how 
defiantly he really acted. In January, 
1969, he wrote this to me: 

“Upon arrest at London Heathrow 
Airport I was taken to a detention 
cell and told that a Scotland Yard 
officer would be there shortly to talk 
to me. About a half hour passed, then 
I was searched and a pistol was 
found on me. About one hour later 
several officers from Scotland Yard 



arrived, one of whom I learned later 
was Superintendent Thomas Butler. 
They proceeded to ask me questions 
about where I was going and why I 
had the pistol. I told them the reason 
I had the pistol was that I was going 
to Africa. I was then asked if I would 
give my permission to be finger- 
printed. I said no. Whereupon five 
or six took a hold of me and said I 
was going to be printed one way or 
the other (Butler said this). I was 
then fingerprinted. An officer left 
with the prints and returned. Upon 
returning he nodded to Superintend- 
ent Butler who then asked me to sign 
the print card. I refused. He then 
asked me to sign my personal-prop- 
erty receipt. I refused to sign that 
paper. Whereupon Superintendent 
Butler signed both of them. (I found 
out later that under English law if 
a suspect does not want his prints 
taken the arresting officer must get 
a court order.) I was then taken to a 
lockup in London which is about fif- 
teen miles from the airport. I was 
again printed after being forced. I 
again refused to sign the print card. 
(I did this to show I opposed having 
my prints taken.) I was then placed 
in a cell with an officer. 

“About an hour later (this would 
be about three hours after my ar- 
rest) Mr. Butler came to the cell 
with another officer who told roe I 
didn’t have to make any statements. 
Mr. Butler then said he had reason 
to believe I w’as wanted in the U. S. 
for murder and my name was James 
Ray. I then asked him for permission 
to consult with my attorney. He said 
I couldn’t have or see an attorney, 
but if I would help him he would 
help me. I then turned and walked 
away from him and sat on a bench. 

“At a later courtroom appearance 
on my extradition hearing, Butler 
said I made a statement (oral). I 
denied this in open court as I hadn’t 
made any statement. When Mr. But- 
ler returned me to the prison after 
the hearing, I wrote a letter (regis- 
tered) to the following official: Mr. 
James Callagan [Callaghan], Home 
Secretary, House of Commons, Lon- 
don, England. I asked Mr. Callagan 
to bar Mr. Butler from having any 
further contact with me as it was my 
belief that he was lying about me in 
court in regards to a statement at 
the behest of the U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office. (I never did receive an 
answer. Would it be possible to get 
a duplicate of this letter from Mr. 
Callagan’s office?) 

“Sometime later Mr. Butler came 
to the prison and requested to see me. 
I refused as under British law you 
don’t have to see anyone while you’re 
in prison. Also I didn’t want him to 
make up another statement. He told 
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the guard that came to tell me that 
Butler wanted to see me, that he was 
going to Canada and could go on to 
Washington. The next day I read in 
the paper where Mr. Butler did go to 
Canada. (What did he want to see 
me about? So he could give out a 
statement when he got to the U. S.?) 

“Superintendent Butler also 
threatened once to put my picture in 
every paper in London if I didn’t 
answer his questions. 

“Under English law I’m not sure 



if you are entitled to an attorney at 
the time of your arrest, as you are 
in the U. S., even if you request it. 

“Would it be advisable to get the 
print cards and personal-property 
cards from London to show that I 
didn’t cooperate and help discredit 
the statement?’’ 

In his fantasies Ray sees himself 
as a great “jailhouse lawyer.” At 
both Leavenworth and the Missouri 
State Prison he read law books in 
the prison libraries, and he bought 



law books regularly by mail. He 
wrote to me: “In prison you have to 
do most of your own law worlc.” He 
instructed his attorneys in how to 
conduct his defense. His account of 
his behavior in London shovrs the 
jailhouse lawyer at work. 

I gave Ray’s account of his arrest 
to a capable crime reporter in Lon- 
don. He showed it to all parties in- 
volved, and reported this to me: 

“The police stand by the court 
report that Sneyd made an oral 



statement and that he said exactly 
what they reported he said. They 
deny that Sneyd asked to see a law- 
yer and had his request refused. They 
add that an international investiga- 
tion of this nature is so sensitive that 
no detective would be foolish enough 
to do anything that was ‘outside the 
book.’ All detectives in the London 
Airport operation strongly deny that 
Sneyd refused to have his finger- 
prints taken. They say that he 
readily agreed. 

“I have talked to Michael 
Eugene of Dresden & Com- 
pany, solicitors who repre- 
sented Sneyd, and Mr. Eu- 
gene cannot recall Sneyd 
writing a letter of complaint 
to the Home Secretary. There 
is a strict routine at the Home 
Office whereby any such com- 
plaint is automatically ac- 
knowledged and a copy of the 
complainant’s letter is passed 
to the commissioner of police. 

“Despite exhaustive en- 
quiries, I have been unable to 
find an 3 ' person with any 
knowledge of such a letter 
being received at the Home 
Office or the Yard. Regarding 
Sneyd’s comment about But- 
ler signing the personal-prop- 
erty receipt and the finger- 
print card, under the law 
these documents must be 
signed by the officer in charge 
of such a case. So Butler was 
proceeding strictly by the 
book. 

“It is not possible to obtain 
photocopies of any official 
documents as suggested b\* 
Ray. All such documents are 
governed by the Official Se- 
crets Act.” 

What’s important about 
Ray’s account of his arrest is 
not that there is any truth in 
it. It’s a lie : imagine Mr. But- 
ler threatening to put Ray’s 
picture in every newspaper 
when it was already in every 
new’spaper. What’s important 
about the account is that it 
reveals w’hy Ray murdered 
Dr. King. His motivation was 
his yearning to wear boots too 
big for him. Cursed with that 
little learning said to be such 
a dangerous thing, he was a 
dull criminal, ashamed of 
himself, striving to prove that 
he belonged in the Top Ten 
and that he deserved to be 
found interesting by crimi- 
nals as well as by non-crimi- 
nals who enjoy crime bj' 
watching it and reading about 
it. 

In the “Property Found in 
Possession of Ramon George 
Sneyd” at London Airport, in 
addition to the pistol, the two 
passports, and the birth cer- 
tificate, there were the Pola- 
roid 220 camera with which 
Ray photographed himself, a 
radio, a bottle of Sloan’s 
liniment, aspirin, and a 
quantity of deodorants, skin 
creams, shampoos and hair- 
dressing. There were eight 
books: the 1967 Almanac; a 
book on Rhodesia ; a spy 
story, The Ninth Directive; 
three books on self-hypno- 
tism; Hoir to Cash In on 
Your Hidden Memory Power; 
and Psychocybemetics, the 
book about how to find your 
goal in life. 

As for money, in pounds, 
shillings and pence, Ray had 
the equivalent of S123.54. -Hf 
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